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THE MACHINE THAT THOUGHT 


N ed BRAYDEN stared at the little lever that glistened 
with such deceptive innocence among the instruments be¬ 
fore him. He listened to the smooth roar of gigantic machines; 
and he thought of the Plan, and.of the death and destruction 
that it was his duty to bring about. Just a gesture — just a 
slight movement of that tiny lever, and, within sixty short min¬ 
utes, all the hell of man’s magic would break loose. Two bil¬ 
lion human beings would perish, as if stricken by the blasts 
of an Armageddon. 

Ned Brayden shut his eyes wearily, but even then he could 
see that gleaming metal grip that could open the floodgates 
of catastrophe; for he had been staring at it for a long time, 
and the impression of it was burned deep into his retinas. It 
was as though he had been looking too long at a brilliant, in¬ 
candescent light. 

He could feel his strong young body trembling now; he 
was weakening. Or was it weakness? There were pictures in 
his brain — vivid pictures of accusing eyes and of human faces 
contorted with fear and pleading. He had never seen this thing 
so clearly before — the horror of it, the brutality. He wondered 
what it was that had so sharpened his vision. Perhaps it was 
the whir of machines, so real now to his ears, and the shouts 
of slaving men, ringing through this buried realm of the Cy¬ 
clops. He had never known this place so intimately before. 

A rank, oil-tainted draft blew into the little control chamber 
^ but mixed with its scalding smell was the daint aroma of 
exotic perfume. Ned heard a light footfall behind him. Slowly 
he turned around. 

“A coward, eh, Ned Brayden? I suspected as much. I fol¬ 
lowed you here to make sure.” 

T he speaker was slender and pert, and as coldly beautiful 
as a diamond — or so she seemed. Her hair was blonde. 
Bits of her life had left their marks on her perfect face, and in 
the posture of her slight, delicate form. That truculent air 
spoke of a recklessness that had hurled a gaudy space flier at 
deathly speed around the moon. That bronzed skin had come 
from days of lolling and frolicking in bright sunshine. That 
half-petulant smile of self-esteem, spoke of a childish will ac¬ 
customed to wield the toys of the gods. And yet there was a 
certain grandeur about her .— borrowed, perhaps, from the 
towering palaces of quartz and chromium, where, in the pure, 
clear air of the Upper World, dwelt the ruling class, or Highs, 
of which both she and the man she addressed were members. 
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Brayden’s dark skin flushed with anger. “The Lows may be 
rats according to our way of thinking, Laurell,” he stated 
levelly. “They may be dangerous,- but they’re human. I can’t 
kill them. I thought once that I could; but I can’t.” 

“They’re the scum of the Earth!” Laurell Winters retorted 
with a sneer. “We don’t need them any more. The robots, de¬ 
veloped by the thought machines at the Place of Knowledge, 
are sufficiently perfected to do all of the work. We’re going to 
be rid of the constant danger of revolt once and for all! Now, 
do as you’ve been ordered, and then let’s get out of here 
while the timers function.” 

But something had happened to Ned Brayden — something 
that had been a revelation to him. Being in this acrid nether- 
region had given him a fresh point of view. Now that he was 
here in this underworld of artificially excavated tunnels and 
factories, he saw himself and his kind just as they were_ 
aimless, lazy parasites of a lowlier, though far more useful 
folk, whom, hundreds of years ago, his and Laurell’s ancestors 
had dominated, and had since held in slavery by cruel heart¬ 
lessness and brutality. The result was that he was suddenly 
nauseated by his own sleek, muscular person, and by the very 
name of aristocrat. 

“No, Laurell,” he said quietly. “I can’t obey, and wouldn’t 
if I could. I love you enough to be frank.” 

She looked at him for a moment, her amber eyes wide, as 
though she doubted the testimony of her ears. Ned had talked 
of love often before; and his avowal now in that direction had 
not surprised her. But the revolt against the traditions of his 
people — that was different. Laurell’s face whitened with fury. 

“You love me!” she spat. “I don’t want your love, you 
fool 1 Stand aside, and let me do what must be done!” 

But Ned’s firm jaw only hardened. Lights, winking un¬ 
heeded signals on the instrument panels, flickered in his face, 
giving to it the aspect of a devil’s. 

“No,” he repeated. 

Laurell Winters wasted no time with a verbal reply. She 
was a person of many aspects, with reckless impulsiveness 
dominating a willful, self-centered soul. She was beautiful and 
wild that way; perhaps, too, she had the seeds of gentleness 
and consideration hidden within her; but they had been 
strangled before they had had a chance to sprout. 

She jerked a small neutron gun from her belt. Its paralyz¬ 
ing beam thrilled into Ned’s lower limbs before he could do 
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anything to avoid the danger. His nerves gripped by cold, 
numbing fire, he crumpled to the floor. 

L AURELL winters bounded lithely to the lever of 
grim fate. With a click almost smothered by the busy 
throb of huge engines in nearby chambers, it snapped over. 
There -were other clicks as electrical impulses transferred the 
message of wholesale murder to countless instruments of 
death, methodically located throughout the vast subterranean 
habitat of the myriad slaves. Within an hour, when the timers 
of those instruments had completed their arresting cycle, holo¬ 
caust would be unleashed. And no change now, in that par¬ 
ticular phase of baneful destiny, was possible. Those mechan¬ 
isms of destruction, once given the energizing surge of power, 
could not be stopped or wrecked in time. Anticipating that 
such efforts might be made on the part of the doomed, the 
Highs had seen to that. Only flight now might be the means 
of saving life; and if there were no warning, there could be no 
flight either. 

But Ned Brayden’s mind had seemed to work more swiftly, 
even, than those soulless fabrications of man’s science. Per¬ 
haps there was madness in that functioning; certainly there 
was in it no primary thought of personal safety. Even as his 
knees had crumpled under the stabbing beam of the neutron 
gun, he had thrown himself toward Laurell Winters. He had 
fallen heavily, his clutching fingers just an inch from the natty 
boots which covered her slender legs. During the moment re¬ 
quired for her to reach the lever and move it, he had dragged 
himself forward on his unparalyzed elbows. Now his fingers 
darted out again and grasped her ankle. With vengeful force, 
he jerked, using all the strength he could muster. Laurell 
Winters went down painfully, and with a ludicrous lack of 
dignity. 

Nor was this the end. The fury that possessed Ned Brayden 
was far from spent. Still sprawling, he yanked the girl toward 
him. No time was given her to protest, or even to realize 
clearly that retribution was at hand. Ned struck with anger- 
driven fierceness. His knotted fist landed, not once, but three 
times, against tender, pampered flesh. The thud of the blows 
was faintly audible even above the sounds of machinery. A 
curly blonde head snapped backward, like a whip being 
cracked. Beautiful amber eyes took on a glassy look; blood 
spurted from a delicate turned-up nose; and rosebud lips that 
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could curve with such haughty insolence, were bruised like 
the petals of a flower beaten by a mallet. 

Laurell Winters was out — and out cold. 

His thin face dark with anger, Ned thrUst her aside. Feel¬ 
ing was coming back into his numbed legs now. Possessed 
by some driving force far above normal, he tried to raise him¬ 
self erect, only to sprawl flat again. But he managed to drag 
himself to the control-room phone, from which radiated the 
vast communicator network of the underworld. Reaching up¬ 
ward, he snapped a switch. Now he knew that he could give 
information verbally to all the members of the immense slave 
class. 

What he said seemed utterly insane, for it made him an out¬ 
cast, a hunted man, to both of the two great strata of society. 
His mind was working with lightning swiftness. 

“People of the underworld,” he began. “Attention! One who 
believes that you have the right to live, speaks. The Highs 
have decided that you are all to die at the end of an hour. Many 
of you, knowing the degree of perfection achieved in the robots 
have anticipated such a move; and so you will not find it diffi¬ 
cult to believe what I say. The devices which are to bring 
about the end, were put into position with the greatest secrecy. 
The timers have already been set in motion. In an hour there 
will be countless explosions. F2ach will release an enormous 
volume of corrosite gas. Metal and flesh alike will be swiftly 
eaten and dissolved by its corrosive action. You will die hor¬ 
ribly, unless you can find means of exit to the surface soon 
enough. The Highs no longer need either you or the machines 
you tend, for old methods have become obsolete. The thought 
machines could have devised robots to replace you hundreds 
of years ago, had it been deemed necessary. 

“I have only some small advice to give; the rest is up to 
you. First, do not forget the discipline the Highs have taught 
you. It will increase your chances of survival to keep cool and 
orderly. Second, just before the corrosite is released, it is the 
intention of your masters that all surface exits shall be closed. 
To avoid being trapped, you must destroy the devices that 
work the doors. Third, there is a great air and space fleet sta¬ 
tioned near the St. Louis exit. Perhaps you can find a way to 
capture or wreck it. If you fail to do either of these things, 
you are still doomed; but if you can actually capture the fleet, 
the world is yours. Last of all: Doubtless you have carefully 
worked out emergency plans. Doubtless, too, you have secret 
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leaders. Appeal to those leaders to guide you to the fulfilment 
of those plans. There is no more for me to say. Good luck!” 

N ed BRAYDEN snapped the switch of the phone wearily. 

He could have observed by television the results of the 
bombshell he had cast among the Lows, had he so desired; 
but he did not wish to add the grimness of reality to the vivid 
things that he could imagine — the consternation on human 
faces, the fear written there, the brute power set in motion by 
that fear—women screaming like mad fiends, men with great 
knotted muscles hurrying from the blazing beauty of Cy¬ 
clopean forges and factories, bent on rescuing their loved ones 
and wreaking vengeance upon their oppressors. 

Even now, Ned Brayden could hear a sudden change in the 
sounds that came to his ears. Engines were grinding to harshly 
abrupt stops, men were shouting with a new note of dread ex¬ 
citement in their voices. 

Would those men seek him out, to learn the motives that 
had led him to unmask the vast lethal scheme? No, that was 
unlikely, even though it would be quite simple to locate the 
phone from which his voice had emanated. The Lows had 
other, far more important matters to occupy their energies 
now. 

Ned wondered in an odd, fogged way what would happen 
to him during the hour of destruction. Death seemed inevitable; 
and yet, with a curious confidence, he still felt that there must 
be some way out. Perhaps it was only the past ease of every 
detail of his hitherto idyllic life, that made him feel so; or per¬ 
haps there was in him a primitive self-reliance, whch made 
him believe in his own ability to master any situation. 

He looked about the chamber. It was not large, but packed 
in it were many gleaming instruments whose burnished del¬ 
icacy reflected the soft glow of illuminators. Each of those 
instruments spoke of deific triumphs achieved by the thought 
machines, for fragile, petty humanity. 

Could he lock himself in this room, and chance survival of 
the holocaust? No, he decided quickly; it was impossible for 
anyone to remain here alive for long. The massive valve of the 
door could be closed, and the ventilators sealed; but even 
then the terrific chemical action of the corrosite would soon 
burn through the steel of door and walls alike, evolving heat 
enough in the process to roast a man as if he had been dipped 
in molten metal. 

Ned had not forgotten Laurell Winters. He looked down at 
her now, lying sprawled on the floor, with a twinge of pity. 
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She was still unconscious. But it was not her battered lips and 
her tangled hair, her bloody face or the pathetic, crumpled 
position in which she lay, that aroused that pity; for he had 
not relented his act of violence. Rather, it was the thought of 
this petulant, unruly, irresponsible child, playing god with 
borrowed lightnings in whose creation she had taken no more 
part than she had taken part in the creation of the sun. Her 
immense, hollow conceit had aroused his anger and contempt. 
She had made a fool of herself. Perhaps he had, too; perhaps 
in his snap judgments, his zeal for justice had overstepped the 
bounds of reason. He wasn’t sure. But one thing he knew: he 
loved Laurell Winters. The reason why was a bit hazy. Maybe 
it was those weaknesses of hers thatj he loved. He was sure 
that it was not primarily her rich, vivacious beauty that had 
attracted him. 

He had no complete plan of action, for such was impos¬ 
sible^ but he made his decisions as quickly and as logically 
as he could. 

In a locker against one wall, he found several coverall suits. 
From among them he selected two of the dirtiest. He smeared 
his own hands and face with the black grease that stained 
them, and did likewise to Laurell. Then he donned one of the 
suits over his own trim attire, and similarly disguised his 
senseless companion. 

One thing more. It was an after-thought. It could be of no 
use at all unless he could find a way to escape from this un¬ 
derworld in time. But if he got to the surface, it might be help¬ 
ful in eluding the many dangers that would exist for him 
there. There was a little signaling device attached to his belt. 
Skilfully, he worked a button projecting through its case, 
striking out dots and dashes in a secret code. 

N O HUMAN being would understand the message. But 
MZ-1 would; and MZ-1 was soulless and without fear. It 
did not need courage to carry out the commands of its owner. 
Its marvelous complexities of glass, rubber, and metal em¬ 
bodied at once emotionless logic and calm, cosmic power. 
While its armored integument remained intact, it would al¬ 
ways obey with unruffled efflciency. 

Ned Brayden finished the message quickly. Then, his face 
hardening, he picked up the girl and strode from the room. 
Though outcast, he was prepared to battle the unknown. 

The engines in the huge adjoining chamber were silent and 
gleaming under the glow of illuminators. There was no one 
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about. Ned passed through several other rooms and emerged 
into a tunnel, which was one of the many that encircled the 
Earth in an immense network, probably even beneath the 
beds of the deepest oceans toi contact the cities of the Lows, 
located there to wrest exotic riches from the sea. 

Ned leaped lithely onto a slowly traveling belt-walk on 
which cargo was piled. He skipped across it with his burden, 
and bounded onto the next belt-walk which moved faster; 
thence he skipped to the third walk, which moved fastest of all. 

Since both he and Laurell were effectively disguised, no one 
hindered them. But he could not suppress a small, tweaking 
thrill of dread at the thought of what might happen to them 
should they be identified as Highs. The fact that he had given 
the warning, even if proven, would be of little use. When 
human beings go mad with fear and anger, they easily forget 
the gentler virtues of gratitude and justice. 

The people crowding around Ned Brayden on the belt-walk 
seemed dazed as if they had been struck a heavy physical 
blow. They smelled death; the story of its sudden revelation 
was stamped into their grimy faces. They knew that the Grim 
Reaper was creeping toward them; still they could not quite 
realize the fact. 

From along the tunnel ahead there came screams and shouts 
and babblings, mingling with the roar of traffic. 

In a matter of five minutes, Ned Brayden was in the midst 
of it. The belt-walk carried him and Laurell to an immense 
artificial cavern, whose white-enameled dome covered what 
might have been called a civic plaza. There was a small park 
here, with grass and a few stunted trees growing under the 
light of great sun-lamps. There were various amusement de¬ 
vices. Even the Lows, here in this buried world, where they 
were held prisoners because such had seemed the most ef¬ 
fective means of holding them in check, had enjoyed their 
little scraps of natural beauty and freedom and recreation. 

However, none of them thought of such things now. Ned 
tried to shut his eyes to the white faces around him, and he 
tried not to hear the whimperings of children who had never 
seen the sun, for these impressions made him hate himself 
and all his kind. Racing belt-walks were carrying thousands 
of people into the cavern from every direction. The din was 
terrific, but there was a measure of order, too. These folk had 
always lived in the shadows; they had learned more com¬ 
pletely than any High could, the cheapness of existence. 

Elevator cars, meant to function like projectiles in the hel- 
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ical coils of an old-fashioned magnetic gun, were being loaded 
with passengers, surface-bound. A man, clad in a gray uniform, 
was shouting orders and commands which the throng around 
him obeyed without qusetion. Other men were distributing 
small, glistening weapons, made in some secret workshop. A 
big electro-magnetic wave-projector that could melt metal 
and burn human flesh to ashes was being trundled into an 
elevator car. Squat and ugly, it bore a curious resemblance 
to a giant black-and-silver toad. 

T he air was hot and reeking. Mingled in it were many 
odors, including the stench of sweat. Ned was surrounded 
by a dense-packed crowd that surged gradually forward toward 
the lifts. Frequently he glanced at the chronometer strapped to 
his wrist. Swift minutes were slipping away. Ten. Fifteen. 
Twenty. Inexorably the moment of doom was approaching. 
Men, waiting to board lifeboats on some sinking ship of ancient 
times, must have felt the same uncertain tension that he was 
feeling now. 

Brayden looked down at the girl in his arms, and found that 
her amber eyes, swollen-lidded and terrified, were looking up 
into his. Laurell Winters was again cognizant of her sur¬ 
roundings. 

Her habitual recklessness made him a little afraid. “Fm 
sorry, Laurell, for what I did to you,” he whispered. “But 
don’t talk now. Scold me some other time, if there is another 
time, but not here. If these people knew that we were Highs, 
we’d be torn to pieces.” 

“Put me down,” the girl replied wearily. “I’m all right.” 

For the moment she wasn’t quite like her usual haughty 
self. The peril she was aware of had subdued her to some 
slight extent. 

He lowered her to her feet and they waited together in sul¬ 
len silence. Presently flame pistols were issued to them, as to 
their companions. A few seconds later, they were aboard a lift, 
whizzing its rapid flight upward. 

As they neared the surface, they heard the muffled, thudding 
din of what seemed to be heavy explosions. Just what the 
noise signified, they did not know. Nor did any of the Lows 
aboard the elevator seem to know either. They only whis¬ 
pered infrequent words and waited tensely, as if ready to 
spring. 

A little girl of about fourteen, seeing Laurell’s chalk-white 
face, battered, and smeared with blood, offered her a drink of 
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water from a dented flask. Laurell accepted with dazed and 
wondering puzzlement, as though she had doubted that such 
a kindness on the part of a Low v ns possible. 

“Thanks,” she said dully, almost grudgingly, and the girl 
smiled an acknowledgment. 

Laurell’s benefactress was strangely pretty, with her dark 
wavy hair, broad features, and full, red mouth. She might have 
been the offspring of a beautiful nymph, and a shaggy, ab¬ 
horrent satyr. But in her eyes, even now, mixed with a look 
of fear, was a wild yearning for all that had been beyond her 
reach. 

Events moved swiftly then; the kind angel from the under¬ 
world was gone, lost in the crowd that packed the lift. The 
elevator, rising from the bowels of the Earth, reached a col¬ 
ossal surface station. It was oval in form — a sort of crater ^ 
open to the sky. Derrick-like constructions, topping numerous 
shafts, dotted it. 

It was night, but there was radiance more harsh than star- 
shine to illumine the surrounding scene. The silver and crys¬ 
tal towers of thirty-fourth century St. Louis loomed around 
the pit, but they were not as they should be now. From electro¬ 
magnetic wave projectors mounted in the station amphitheater, 
slender, misty beams slanted upward; and wherever they 
touched that glorious architecture, it reddened, grew incan¬ 
descent, and crumbled, great chunks of it falling thousands 
of feet, making thunderous sounds of explosive violence. Ex¬ 
cept for a few hundred robots, already for the most part out 
of action, there had been none to resist the surprise onslaught 
of the Lows. 

Ned’s warning, luck, and good preparation had combined 
with a certain amount of negligence on the part of the Highs, 
to give the people of the depths their chance to win a place in 
the sun. Suspicious of their proud masters, they had been mak¬ 
ing ready secretly for a long time. Their shrewd leaders ha'd 
known that opportunity might come at any time; and so they 
had prepared to act at a moment’s notice. 

They were winning. The night was full of screams and yells 
of triumph. The flames of destruction glistened on the sweat- 
streaked faces around Ned and Laurell. The huge, tiered plat¬ 
forms of the air and space fleet landing stages were already in 
the possession of the Lows. The latter had surprised the loll¬ 
ing robot-guard completely. The fleet was theirs; and that fleet 
was the military battering-ram of a world. Possession of it 
bestowed the power to crush all opposition. 
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N ed BRAYDEN was not happy because of this outcome. 

He could not be. Had he been too impulsive in his actions? 
He was full of doubts and many conflicting emotions. All his 
friends and relatives belonged to the aristocracy of the Earth. 
Most of them — his father and his uncles, for instance would 
never yield to any democratic argument. He could never do 
anything more for those hard, cruel old men. They would des¬ 
troy him on sight, if they learned of the part he had taken in 
the revolt. All in all, the situation looked very bad. His own 
future was hazy and uncertain. There was but one thing to 
console him: in this debacle that was happening, there was 
retribution, if there was not justice. 

Laurell’s attitude was far more definite. She cast one look 
at the grim reality of crumbling glory; then all her self-control 
evaporated. She laughed hysterically. 

“You fool!” she screamed. “You damned, crazy fanatic, 
Ned Brayden! This is all your fault! My parents will be killed 
because of you! I want every dirty Low to know that we’re 
Highs! I want to fling the knowledge into their faces so that 
they can finish me too. And you — you — ” 

Ned stifled her words with his palm then; but it was too 
late. They were hemmed in by masses of humanity. Question¬ 
ing eyes were turned toward them. At first those eyes were 
puzzled and unbelieving. Then comprehension dawned in 
them. There was only one way to deal with Highs. The look 
in surrounding eyes changed again, this time to a glitter that 
was like that of cold steel. Hard, work-developed muscles 
strained. What followed was like a landslide in its swiftness 
and force. 

Ned Brayden tried to use his flame pistol; but it was jammed 
against his side by crowding bodies. Failing in this, he fought 
with every ounce of strength and fury that his lithe young 
body possessed. But his efforts were pitifully inadequate. 
Dazed and bleeding, he went down, the form of the girl he had 
tried to protect from the results of her own folly, falling limp¬ 
ly across his chest. 

Something stayed the progress of further vengeance. It 
was a rattling rumble from down the shafts which led into tbe 
depths of the Earth. Mingled with it were hoarse, strangled 
screams from human throats. They faded out at once, and 
flames puffed from the shaft mouths — green flames like those 
of copper oxidized at a high temperature. And there was heat, 
too, acrid and scorching. It was evolved by the chemical action 
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of corrosite gas, consuming metal as easily as it consumed the 
tender substance of human flesh. The moment of the unleash¬ 
ing of the forces of death had arrived. Millions of Lows were 
still down there in the depths, perishing; though in the hour 
of warning the larger percentage of them must have escaped 
by the surface exits scattered over the crust of the Earth. 

A moment of tension passed, during which the survivors 
were on the verge of mad flight, which would have resulted 
in hundreds of them being fatally trampled. But discipline won 
in the end, and the traps at the top of the shafts, blocked in 
response to Brayden’s warning, were closed at last. For a short 
interval, the holocaust that raged below was sealed up. Mean¬ 
while the juggernaut of revolt could roll on. 

But it halted for another short interval. Out of the night 
there came a smooth, even drone. A spherical shape appeared 
over the crumbling towers of St. Louis. It glinted in the 
flickering lights, as it flew through the air without visible 
means of propulsion. It had ports like any other space craft, 
but around its equator were glittering crystalline bosses, 
which gave the suggestion of eyes, watchful and intent. And 
there were arms, too, metallic and prehensile, dangling in a 
cluster from the pole of its lower hemisphere. This was no 
simple craft of the void. 

Ned Brayden, almost stunned though he was, still noticed 
its approach. “MZ-1!” he muttered thickly. It had answered 
his call. 

T he monster robot of the skies hurtled in his direction. Its 
tentacular arms lashed like vengeful whips that sent Lows 
sprawling by the dozens. But when those tendrils groped for 
Ned and his companion, their touch was as gentle, almost, as 
the caress of a mother. Brayden felt himself hoisted into the 
air. A door opened in the side of the huge sphere, and the ten¬ 
dril that clutched him thrust him through the opening. Laurell 
followed, borne by another coiling arm. They were in a be- 
wilderingly complex control room. 

However, there were things there which did not belong in 
the pilot chamber of any ordinary vessel. Among them was a 
large, square case, from which many wires radiated. It con¬ 
tained the cool, synthetic intellect of MZ-1. Minds that could 
compare with it in keenness and power, existed only in the 
Place of Knowledge. MZ-1 was not like the worker and soldier 
robots whose simple reasoning faculties are adapted only to 
routine duties. MZ-1 was the first of its kind; it was a super- 
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thing, for in it were united the strength and mobility of the 
fastest space ship, and the mental powers of a thought machine. 

The latter were marvelous fabrications now. Five hundred 
years ago a genius named Benz had invented the first. Its 
mental abilitiesi had been about equal to those of a man, al¬ 
though its memory and its mathematical capacities were more 
accurate. Benz had made a score of the machines, and he had 
put them to the task of designing others. Improvements had 
been rapid. The first machines had swiftly become obsolete. 
Those they had invented had taken their place; and these 
latter, in turn, invented sentieni mechanisms which were a 
little ahead of themselves. So it had gone, step by step, year 
after year, until the synthetic intellects at the Place of Knowl¬ 
edge had far outstripped the minds of men, and had reached 
a level of thought that was truly deific. 

It might have been said that Benz was the last human being 
really to think. After his time, all thought and all invention 
was mechanical. The Highs had retained only the will that 
ruled a world. The thought machines could have ruled much 
better than they; but being selfless, they had never contested 
the rights of their masters. To obey was their only purpose. 

Ned Brayden lay on the cold metal floor within MZ-1, 
panting. From somewhere a musical voice warbled a question: 

“Where do you wish me to take you. Chief?” 

The youth, knowing that there was no place on Earth where 
he could find permanent safety, hadn’t much of an idea of 
what sort of answer to give; and so he ordered at random: 
“The Rendezvous, MZ-1.” 

The Rendezvous was situated in a little mountain valley far 
to the west. It was the place where most of Ned’s and Laurell’s 
friends spent their idle, aimless lives. It was a beautiful spot, 
where every pleasure and charm of which science and art could 
conceive, existed. 

“I have it. Chief. To the Rendezvous,” MZ-1 replied. 

The great sphere swung deftly in the air and shot westward 
over the now falling towers of St. Louis. It was like some om¬ 
nipotent god, or genie, rather; for gods do not obey the fragile, 
erratic wills of mortals. 

And so the Rendezvous was reached. Its rich gardens were 
dusky under the stars; its spires and pavilions were white, like 
calm ghosts. All seemed still peaceful here. 

MZ-1 descended, then checked itself. Now it floated mo¬ 
tionless a few feet off the ground. Ned Brayden opened the 
door and clambered forth, assisting Laurell, still half dazed 
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as a result of the mauling she had received at the hands of 
the Lows. The world was still and fresh with the odor of dawn 
and flowers. 

No one could be seen, and there were no lights. But Ned’s 
mind, traveling in its usual groove in this peaceful place, did 
not think of caution. He and Laurell had advanced into a grove 
of trees, when, from out of the shadows, a voice rasped with 
shrill, fear-laden fury: 

“Stop, Ned Brayden!” The voice, was familiar. Once it had 
been that of a friend; but in its tone now, there was a prom¬ 
ise of death. 

Ned halted. In his recent scuffle with the Lows, his flame 
pistol had been taken from him, and he had not thought to 
rearm himself from MZ-l’s arsenal. Laurell was also without 
a weapon, but perhaps that was fortunate. 

T he young man peered in the direction from which the 
command had come. Hurrying out of the gloomy portico 
of a building concealed among the trees was a group of young 
people. Several of them carried flame pistols, the muzzles of 
which, threateningly directed, glinted in the starlight. 

Some one switched on a small illuminator beam, and by 
its reflection, Ned was able to see their faces. 

The one in the lead — he who had given the order to stop 
^ was Arne Melrose. He was a slender, studious-appearing 
cherub, with large eyes and fluffy golden hair. Ordinarily his 
lips were twisted into a one-sided grin of boredom, but now 
the smirk that curved them seemed more than a little mad 
with mingled anger and fright. As Ned looked at him, he 
somehow remembered, in spite of the danger of his own po¬ 
sition, that Arne’s hobby ^ his sole occupation, in fact — 
was the cataloging of Venusian plant Jife, all of which had 
been cataloged long since by other, wiser men than himself; 
yet Arne had always been inordinately proud of this occu¬ 
pation. 

Anticipating a verbal outburst from Melrose, Ned said noth- 
ing. 

Arne began to talk in a low, strained tone, evidently making 
a fierce effort to control himself. 

“When we first saw your craft approaching, we thought 
that it was one of the ships the Lows have stolen,” he said. 
“We thought it was coming here to destroy us. But then we 
.saw that it was MZ-1, and we did not know what to believe. 
We recognized you by the lights of the cabin as you descen- 
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ded from the exit. It was clear to us, then, what we must do. 

“An agent of our people escaped from the underworld a 
few minutes before the corrosite was released. He was unable 
to give warning of the revolt in time; but he heard your speech 
to the Lows, Ned Brayden, and he recognized your voice. 
We’re going to kill you for what you have done to us. Do 
you understand? We’re going to kill you!’’ 

Melrose’s voice ended in a rasping scream. The muscles of 
his face was jerking violently. There was no need to look 
at the flame pistol that trembled in his hand to know that he 
meant what he said. At the moment; he was almost a maniac. 

Ned struggled to keep cool, for everything depended on 
his poise. His purpose in coming here to the Rendezvous had 
been hazy; now he sought to clarify in his mind his sub-con¬ 
scious motive. 

“Just a minute, Arne,’’ he said at last. “I admit that I acted 
on impulse when I warned the Lows. But I still believe that 
what has happened is closer to real justice than if the plan 
to wipe them out had been successful. What will happen to 
us as a result is not very clear to me; but we’re all young. 
Our ideas of right and wrongs and of other values, aren’t as 
fixed as those of our parents. In consequence, there should 
be some hope that we will be able to adjust ourselves to a 
new order of things. So I came here with some dim notion 
of taking you all to a place of safety where we could get a 
fresh start.’’ 

“He talks like that!’’ Laurell Winters burst out suddenly. 
“He talks like that, when all our misfortunes are his fault! 
All the Earth belongs to the Lows now, or will within a few 
hours. We’ll be murdered if we remain here! But where else 
can we go? We aren’t like the beasts that live in the woods. 
We’re civilized people!’’ 

There was much that was but thinly veiled by her words: 
haughty pride, conceit, and selfish weakness, all betraying the 
emasculation of a once energetic clan. Ned saw it not only in 
Laurell and Arne, but in himself and the others as well. They 
were all of them beautiful, shallow children of a golden age 
wrought in blood and sweat that was not their own. In only 
one respect did he differ from his companions, and this differ¬ 
ence he scarcely saw himself. He possessed, in spite of every¬ 
thing, the atavistic capacity for original and courageous 
thought and action. 
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T here was a long, tense pause, during which no one 
moved or spoke. There was no sign that his arguments 
had produced a promising effect upon his audience. The bane¬ 
ful muzzles of flame pistols were still directed toward him. 
To move would have meant instant demise. 

Then, from far over the frosty mountain peaks, there came 
a sullen droning. At last some of the ships captured by the 
Lows were approaching. Aristocratic jaws dropped in awe 
and fright; sleek muscles trembled as security-weakened souls 
recognized the advance of an appalling danger from out of 
the darkness. 

Ned smiled grimly. “MZ-1 is at your disposal,” he remarked, 
“unless you prefer to stay here and meet a glorious end.” 

For a fleeting second or two, pride wrestled with the world- 
old law of self-preservation; then it went down to an ignoble 
defeat. 

“I will — go,” Arne Melrose stammered sullenly, lowering 
his weapon. 

And fifty other young Highs gave assent to Brayden’s sug¬ 
gestion. Even Laurell Winters did not protest. 

With no thought of their personal belongings, they clam¬ 
bered into the ship-like interior of MZ-1, metal genie of the 
thirty-fourth century. 

“But where do you intend to take us, Ned Brayden?” one 
of the girls asked. 

Ned gave a rueful shrug. “I don’t know,” he repsonded. “We 
will let MZ-1 decide.” 

His words aroused no surprise in his companions. For half 
a millenium all of the heavy thinking of a world had been done 
by mechanical intellects, vastly more keen and far-se6ing 
than those of men. 

However, some vagrant whim, or intuitive wisdom perhaps 
it was, prompted Brayden to make a strange and original ex¬ 
periment. 

His command to his mighty slave was brief, but its sig¬ 
nificance was scarcely trivial: “Do what you think is best for 
our welfare, and for the welfare of all, MZ-1,” he ordered. “I 
make you our absolute master. If we weaken, be hard.” 

Never before, on Earth at least, had a thought machine 
been granted such freedom. 

Many of Ned’s companions gave him looks of doubt and re¬ 
sentment; but he had already proved himself a leader, and 
there was no protest. 
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And from the vocal mechanism of the great flying robot 
came words that were quietly logical, but already somehow 
stern. “It shall be so, Chief.” 

The metal genie was now far above the ground. Without 
hesitation, it shot straight toward the approaching formation 
of hostile craft, whose lights gleamed among the stars. 

“Not in that direction, MZ-1!” Arne Melrose shouted. “Turn 
back! The Lows willi kill us!” 

“I have been commanded,” MZ-1 responded with musical 
calm. “No retraction of that command is possible now, for 
my owner has told me to be hard. The coward’s existence is 
an unhappy one, and if it is ended the loss is small. But you 
are not cowards; in your veins flows the blood of great an¬ 
cestors. There is courage in that blood. It is best for your wel¬ 
fare that you use it, even though you perish. Fight for your 
lives!’ 

“That is — that is work for — for the soldier robots!” Arne 
stammered. 

“The robots are securely locked in their storage compart¬ 
ments,” MZ-1 replied. “I shall not release them. The task 
is yours.” 

Ned Brayden had already leaped tcv the controls of an 
electro-magnetic wave projector whose stubby snout was 
thrust through an airtight shield in the outer wall of the 
chamber. There were other projectors set at regular intervals 
around the sides of the room; and now the Highs swiftly 
manned them, for there was no other way that their refuge 
might be defended. 

Laurell Winters was among the first to follow Ned’s ex¬ 
ample. Her small hands gripped gleaming controls. Valiantly 
she strove to maintain her poise. Attempting to be casual, she 
sighed histrionically. 

“It is really unpleasant to have to humor a madman,” she 
remarked. 

However, Ned paid no attention to this jibe, directed to¬ 
ward himself. In him, at last, was rising a real admiration for 
Laurell Winters. 

A rne MELROSE was trembling violently. He seemed on 
the verge of tears. But after a moment, he seemed to get a 
better hold on himself, either by a tremendous effort of will, 
or by that peculiar psychic miracle which allows a person’s 
emotions and feelings to go only so far, and then imposes on 
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them a check, which allows necessary actions of valor to take 
place. 

Droning thunderously, MZ-1 hurtled on toward the advanc¬ 
ing ships of the Lows. Somewhere in the darkness beneath 
were snowy mountains and beautiful gorges that marvelous 
science had transformed into a playground for the Highs. 

From wave projectors aboard the enemy craft, faint beams 
were lancing out, groping for the great spherical robot, whose 
identity was known to everyone on the face of a planet. That 
it was the property of Ned Brayden, young aristocrat, was 
common knowledge. 

He and his companions were replying, now, to the fire. A 
red spot appeared on one of the advancing ships, brightening 
to dazzling brilliance. Molten steel dripped as the beam bored 
through the craft as a hot iron might bore through wax. Ned 
felt a surge of exultation as the vessel began its long, crazy 
plunge. Even Melrose’s eyes were shining — not with pleasure 
alone, but with surprise. Something primitive and unexpected 
had risen to the fore in him, something fierce and reckless that 
his precise, petty past had never offered. For a few fleeting 
instants, he seemed taller and harder than was his wont. 

Then MZ-1 gave a lurch. There was a crackling in its mas¬ 
sive hull — the sound of metal expanding under terrific heat. 
For a moment survival and destruction hung in the balance as 
the robot of the skies tore through the midst of the opposing 
fleet. Then MZ-1 had passed on, out of range of the lethal 
beam, and had whistled away, higher into the stratosphere. 
The Lows could not turn their ships around quickly enough to 
give effective pursuit. 

“We’ve won!” somebody shouted. “We’ve got through!” 
Those words were an expression of a strange, novel thrill felt 
by all who were being borne on through the night by the 
great sphere. 

Once again its musical voice spoke: “Yes, we have won. 
Chosen. Now there is a bit of destruction that we must ac¬ 
complish. And then — ” The sentence was left unfinished. 

But the super-robot flew on unerringly. In a matter of min¬ 
utes, hundreds of miles were covered. The shore of a broad 
river was reached, and here MZ-1 checked its awful speed. 
Beneath, under a pale moon, loomed a vast, silvery dome. The 
passengers recognized it at once. It was the Place of Knowl¬ 
edge, where the mervelous synthetic intellects resided. 

“It is best for all who remain on Earth that this monu¬ 
mental triumph cease to exist,” said MZ-1, “for it robs man 
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of his purpose. He need not think, he need not have courage. 
He needs only to accept, and to become slothful. The Lows 
who have been slaves for so long would fall easy prey to such 
luxury. I have been ordered to benefit all, and the Lows, even 
though they are mad now with the lust for revenge, still are 
deserving. Destroy, Chosen!” 

With little hesitation Ned and his companions obeyed, for 
they had all tasted a new and thrilling cup of life. They had 
felt the truth in MZ-1 words. There was no one here to hinder 
them in their task, and it was quickly completed. Electro¬ 
magnetic waves flashed downward. In dazzling heat, the dome 
and its inconceivably intricate contents wilted, leaving only a 
pool of incandescent liquid that hissed into the river. 

MZ-1 swooped higher. The stars sharpened, and the black¬ 
ness between them deepened. Interplanetary space had been 
reached. 

“Where are we going now, MZ-1?” Ned Brayden asked. 

“You need not know yet,” was the reply. “Take events as 
they come. It is best.” 

Thus the long flight began, arduous, and fraught with un¬ 
certainty and the threat of death. Not many miles out, a faint 
hissing sound was noticed and the air within the huge robot’s 
hull was palpably thinner and colder. MZ-1 had not gone un¬ 
scathed through the formation of conquering battlecraft. 

“The atmosphere is leaking away!” Arne Melrose shouted. 

“Fix the leak. Chosen,” MZ-1 ordered. “The robots could do 
the work, but you have your hands. Use them!” 

C LUMSILY, inefficiently, but with a will, the young aris¬ 
tocrats bent to their task, for it was do or die. Soft hands, 
unaccustorped to the wielding of tools, were bruised and blis¬ 
tered ; but at last the job was done. And again the owners of 
those hands felt an odd, almost self-conscious satisfaction. 
Some of them, in reckless play, had faced danger before; but 
this was different. This was fact; this was necessity; this was 
accomplishment. Slowly but inexorably the plan evolved by 
MZ-l’s far-seeing mind was working out. 

So it went. Tender youth, used to sleeping on down slept 
instead on floors of hard, cold steel. There was no food except 
nourishing, though tasteless, concentrates. Remasculation had 
begun. 

At first there was much grumbling, whimpering, and curs¬ 
ing ; but human beings are the most adaptable of all creatures. 
Presently, because such people are monotonous, and doubly 
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so in the cramped confines of a space craft, the worst grum¬ 
blers beg^n to be looked upon with scorn. The result was that 
they did their best to mend their ways. Laughter became more 
common, but in it there was a touch of the grimness of 

Weeks passed, and MZ-1 hurtled on, across the orbit of 
Mars, on which planet, as on Mercury and Venus, there were 
mines tended by a few Lows. Presently the asteroid belt was 
also astern. 

At last, they arrived at the destination MZ-1 had picked. 
It was lo, a moon of Jupiter. lo was a primitive little world, 
almost never visited by man. But it was warm there, so close 
to the tremendous molten planet. The air was thin, but there 
was abundant plant and animal life in the deep valleys. Much 
of it was useful as food. 

“Your new home. Chosen,” said MZ-1. “Go forth. All of you 
have learned certain useful things, even in play. Some of you 
know a little of the science of medicine j others of you have 
some knowledge of the growth of vegetation. And so on. The 
climate is mild. You will thrive here, I think. A period of 
prosperity will come. You have tools and you have hands and 
minds with which to work. Go!” 

All of the adventurers sensed a parting of the ways, a com¬ 
plete breaking off of ties with old, familiar things. Small won¬ 
der then that, though the new life held a promise of fresh and 
intriguing experience, still there are doubts and tears. Many 
pairs of eyes roved nervously, looking now through the win¬ 
dows where a sandy plain and forest-clad mountains were vis¬ 
ible, and now back at the large square case that housed the 
strange mechanical genius of MZ-1. 

“And if we choose to remain with you?” a girl named Emily 
Carter asked. 

“In that event I would release the robots,” MZ-1 replied. 
“I would order them to drive you out by force.” 

The adventurers saw that there was little choice. Convers¬ 
ing very little, they prepared for departure, gathering tools, 
weapons, and other paraphernalia. 

Brayden was the last to leave. “And what of you, MZ-1?” 
he enquired. 

“You shall see — what is best,” was the response. 

With a frown of puzzlement, Ned clambered from the exit. 
He saw that Laurell Winters was near him, but she mov,ed 
away, turning her back. With the other members of the party 
she had been gay and talkative during most of the trip; but 
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toward him she had maintained an attitude of sullen tolerance 
— and there was clearly no change in her now. Ned shrugged 
wearily; he had his pride, too; if she felt that way, he would 
make no advances. But he could not help feeling, in this beau¬ 
tiful, alien environment, the cold touch of bitter loneliness. 

The familiar drone of MZ-l’s propulsive mechanism sounded 
behind him. He turned about, and all his companions did like¬ 
wise. The spherical robot shot steeply upward into the purple 
firmament where hung vast, belted Jupiter and the others of 
its numerous retinue and' satellites. Five thousand feet MZ-1 
ascended, and there it halted, rigidly stationary, like a sentinel. 
For more than hour the watchers on the ground continued to 
stare up at it, but it did not change position. At last, because 
nothing further happened, and because their vigil seemed with¬ 
out point, they turned to the tasks which must be done. 

T he equivalent of an Earth-week went by. The tiny sun 
moved in its regular course across the heavens, regulat¬ 
ing night and day. The former brought an ethereal enchant¬ 
ment to the green-clad valleys and crags of lo, for the moons 
and their monstrous primary were wondrously bright; the 
latter was a kind of soothing, golden dusk, for the sun was far 
away. But it was never cold; invisible heat rays streaming 
steadily from Jupiter, toward which lo presented but one face, 
maintained an even, comfortable warmth. 

Much was accomplished by the colonists during that week. 
Rude, temporary huts were made. Gardens of strange loian 
flora were planted. Explorations were carried out. Yet, in spite 
of the work, there was much laughter and fun. No one re¬ 
gretted leaving the cramped confines of the huge robot guar¬ 
dian that still floated, motionless and grand, against the sky. 

Oddly, Arne Melrose seemed the most pleased with the 
new order of things. He knew his botany, and his attempts 
to domesticate and raise food-plants gave him a definite ob¬ 
jective. 

“Maybe Utopia’s coming at last,” he said to Brayden one 
day. “If we work and fight hard enough.” 

Work and fight! Strange words on the lips of a youth like 
Melrose. But in a sense, the Melrose that once had been, was 
no more. He had found a purpose. He had learned the satis¬ 
faction of useful toil. 

Laurell Winters was happy too; she hummed little ditties 
as she helped Arne with his tasks, or gathered wild fruit, of 
labored ovef a smPking campfire in her first efforts to master 
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the culinary art. But so far, Ned Brayden was left severely 
out of her life. 

Ned was full of plans. The colonists must have permanent 
homes; culture must be preserved; there must be comfort and 
a sane measure of luxury. Ned worked hard, but there was an 
ache within him that made him lonely and grim. 

Developments came with unexpected suddenness. During 
an hour of leisure, he wandered up a gorge densely packed 
with trees that resembled oversized moss. Curious, gaudily 
colored lizards scampered and chirped around him. He caught 
one, and was examining it, when a stone, skilfully hurled, 
thudded against his skull. Light went out of his mind. 

He awoke half shocked. Someone had dragged him to a 
little mountain stream that, pulled only by a feeble gravity, 
flowed with oily slowness down the center of the gorge. Icy 
water was being splashed into his face. Laurell was smiling 
down upon him. 

“Don’t tell me you threw that rock!” he growled angrily. 

“I did,” she responded impishly. “It makes us even, doesn’t 
it? You, of course, remember that time you walloped me.” 

“Well?” 

“Well I thought maybe that if we were even we could start 
over with a clean — slate.” There was a little catch in her voice 
as she finished. 

He sat up, a bit startled, and looked at her closely. At first 
glance she seemed just about as she had always been, except 
that her costume was frayed and had lost a few of its modish 
lines. She had the same curly blond hair, the same golden skin, 
with its lovely soft texture. 

And there was so much of the old dare-devil glint) in her 
amber eyes that one couldn’t see the mistiness in them right 
away, or the cool courage. 

Her mouth was curved with the mischievousness of a pixy, 
as of old, but in its corners were contrite and gentle shadows, 
too tiny to be noticed at once — but after a moment Ned Bray¬ 
den did notice. There was no doubt about it: the diamond was 
still a diamond, but it had lost much of its false glitter. 

Men have a way of responding to impulse when their vision 
is broadened like that, and Ned wasted no time. For a minute 
they clung to each other, tightly, fiercely, without saying any¬ 
thing. Thoughts and emotions moved too swiftly for verbal 
expression; but for such there was scarcely any need. 
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“I’m glad for everything that’s happened,’’ Laurell said at 
last, “even for that drubbing you gave me. But I was proud, 
and I had to punish you. Do you know what it was that did 
most to change me ? It was that little girl giving me that drink 
of water when the lift was bringing us up from the under¬ 
world.’’ 

N ed wasn’t given a chance to reply just then. From over¬ 
head came a sudden droning. Together, he and Laurell 
looked up. The sun was setting. Reflecting its red rays was the 
spherical form of MZ-1 that hed remained in motionless vigil 
for so long. It was not motionless any longer, however. Grand¬ 
ly and at terrific speed, it was plummeting downward toward 
the jagged crests of the mountains. In a moment it struck 
with a ground-shaking impact. Flame flashed, fragments of 
metal scattered. MZ-1 was no more. 

“Why — why did it do that?’’ Laurell stammered. 

Ned was white-faced, but calm. “It watched until it was 
sure we colonists could take care of ourselves, I guess,’’ he 
replied. “Then, for the same reason that it ordered the thought 
machines at the Palace of Knowledge destroyed, it destroyed 
itself. It is best we forget such mechanical minds can exist.’’ 

“No human could be so completely devoted as that,’’ Laurell 
murmured. 

“Np,” said Ned. “But MZ-1 wasn’t human; it was just a 
machine. It was incapable of joy or sorrow or ambition; to it¬ 
self, existence had no meaning. Its one purpose was to serve, 
and that purpose has come to an end.” 

There were sounds of excited voices from the direction of 
the camp. Ned Brayden took Laurell’s hand, and together they 
walked through the gathering dusk toward the source of the 
sounds. 

A faint wind blew through the moss-trees, making a low 
musical whisper that somehow reminded the youth of the 
voice of a departed friend. He seemed to hear that voice say¬ 
ing with paradoxical truth: “It is best.” 


THE END 
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